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ment and differentiates "attitude" from "policy/'
"because I cannot imagine that any events would
change the fundamental basis of British foreign
policy which is the maintenance and preservation of
peace." In elaborating this attitude Mr. Chamber-
lain first emphasized that his original belief in the
League as an effective instrument for preserving
peace had been profoundly shaken, but that this
was no sudden conversion, and he went back to his
statements in June 1936 to vouch for the continuity
of his thoughts on the subject of Collective Security.
Once again, then, it was useless to try and impose
on the League a task which was beyond its powers
to fulfil. In the second place, an alternative to the
"somewhat slow and cumbrous machinery of
Geneva" involving a smaller number of States with
limited political interests. Similar diplomatic com-
mitments, and coherent strategy might be more
effective in dealing with the " problem of the lightning
strokes of modern warlike operations."

Thirdly, in our approach to the Czech dispute,
he emphasized that British undertakings to foreign
States were under two heads. We had automatic
obligations, and we had those under the League of
Nations in which arms "may" be used. Because
the League's capacity to fulfil its obligations was
considerably reduced, it did not mean that His
Majesty's Government "would in no circumstances
intervene as a member of the League for the restora-
tion of peace or the maintenance of international
order if circumstances were such as to make it
appropriate to do so." He felt, and with justice,
that the course of a dispute would be materially
influenced by the knowledge beforehand of the
parties concerned that Great Britain's action will
be determined in accordance with the principles
laid down in the Covenant. Were we however to